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Executive  Council?  Dr.  Mellon 
says  the  staff  must  be  discreet, 
highly  competent,  articulate, 
and  have  a good  feel  for 
dealing  with  people. 

We  look  for  people  who 
don't  watch  the  clock.  A 37 
1/2  hour  work  week  would  be 
a joke  around  here." 

Five  years  heading  up 
Executive  Council  has  given 
Dr.  Mellon  a perspective  on 
every  issue  facing  govern- 
ment. For  example,  he's  con- 
cerned about  the  inability  of 
the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  to  resolve  some 
of  the  practical  divisions  of 
powers. 

1 see  a distinct  lack  of  mean- 
ingful consultation 
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Connexus  Profile: 

Dr.  Barry  Mellon  leads  the  nerve 
centre  of  government . A career 
public  servant  who  relishes  his  job,  his  cigars , 
and  his  duck  hunting  (not  necessarily  in  that 
order  this  time  of  year)  is  the  'top  gun'  of  the 
Alberta  Public  Service. 


Dr.  Mellon's  title  is  Deputy 
Minister  of  the  Executive 
Council.  His  group,  he  says,  is 
among  the  smallest  and  most 
efficient  of  executive  council 
groups  in  Canada.  He  man- 
ages his  staff  of  1 6 with  the 
help  of  two  assistants.  Deputy 
Secretary  to  Cabinet  Joyce 
Ingram  and  David  Steeves, 
who  is  responsible  for  finance 
and  administration. 

What  characterizes  the 
people  who  work  for  the 


Dr.  Barry  Mellon,  Alberta's 
senior  deputy  minister,  heads 
Executive  Council,  a working 
group  he  describes  as  the 
'nerve  centre1  of  government. 

We  take  care  of  the 
administrative  side  of  the 
Premier's  Office  and  provide 
operational  assistance  to 
Cabinet." 

It's  a simple  description  that 
belies  the  complexity  of  ensur- 
ing the  policy  set  by  Cabinet 
is  implemented  by  the  more 
than  50  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  provincial 
government. 

Executive  Council  itself  is 
distinct  from  the  Office  of  the 
Premier,  the  political  arm  of 
government.  Run  by  Bob 
Giffin,  that  office  handles  the 
day-to-day  business  of  the 
premier's  office  and  liaises 
with  the  Progressive 
. Conservative  party. 
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CONNEXUS  is  published  four  times  a 
year  by  the  Management  Programs 
Division  of  the  Personnel 
Administration  Office.  Its  purpose  is  to 
keep  managers  in  the  Alberta  Public 
Service  informed  about  current 
policies,  goals  and  programs.  It 
serves  to  provide  managers  with 
information  to  assist  in  their  individual 
development  and  that  of  the  Alberta 
Public  Service. 

The  views  expressed  in  CONNEXUS 
are  those  of  the  contributors  and  do 
not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  Personnel  Administration  Office, 
nor  does  publishing  them  imply 
endorsement.  The  editorial  policy  for 
this  newsletter  is  set  out  in  a docu- 
ment approved  by  the  Public  Service 
Commissioner.  A copy  can  be 
obtained  from  the  editor. 

Readers'  comments  and  suggestions 
are  welcome  and  should  be  mailed  to: 
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(on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government)  on  issues  that 
obviously  affect  the  people  of 
this  province."  He  cites  matters 
of  the  environment  and  taxa- 
tion as  two  areas  where  the 
federal  government  can  flex 
its  powers  and  pre-empt 
provincial  government 
actions. 

.Efficient  Public 
Service 

What  is  the  major  issue  affect- 
ing the  Alberta  government 
today? 

Dr.  Mellon  cites  the  conflict 
between  people's  expecta- 
tions and  the  government's 
ability  to  provide  an  increas- 
ing level  of  service. 


.Implementing 

Cabinet  Policy 

One  aspect  of  Dr.  Mellon's  job 
is  to  see  that  the  policy  deci- 
sions of  Cabinet  are  chan- 
neled to  the  appropriate 
senior  public  servant  for  imple- 
mentation at  the  departmen- 
tal level.  If  he  feels  an  issue 
affects  two  or  more  depart- 
ments, he  will  call  the  various 
agencies  together  to  discuss 
an  implementation  plan. 

"S  have  a neutral  role  in  the 
formal  administrative  process. 
Sometimes  there  is  a need  to 
adjudicate  - to  informally 
bring  key  people  together  to 
work  out  an  implementation 
plan.  I have  no  legal  responsi- 
bility respecting  the  public  ser- 
vice, but  I do  have  some 


"l  think  this  government  and 
all  governments  in  Canada 
have  to  weigh  people's 
demands  about  what  the  tax- 
payer will  support.  There  is  no 
slackening  in  public  demand 
for  government  services  like 
health,  education,  social  ser- 
vices, highways,  utilities.  But  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  respond 
to  the  demand,  we  have  to 
become  more  efficient." 

Dr.  Mellon  would  involve 
government  managers  in  that 
quest.  “I  think  we  have  to  get 
input  from  public  service  man- 
agers. There  has  to  be  a con- 
sultative process." 

A first  step  to  probe  for  any 
duplication  in  government  ser- 
vices has  been  to  compile  an 


direct  links,"  says  Dr.  Mellon. 

For  example,  he  has  a signifi- 
cant say  in  the  appointments 
at  the  executive  level  such  as 
deputies  and  agency  heads, 
which  are  Order  in  Council 
(Cabinet)  appointments. 

With  Public  Service 
Commissioner  Jim  Dixon  and 
Deputy  Provincial  Treasurer  Al 
O'Brien,  Dr.  Mellon  sits  on  a task 
force  charged  with  reviewing 
recommendations  for 
Management  Policy 
Committee  decision  on  such 
items  as  salaries  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  for  man- 
agers in  the  public  service. 


inventory  of  government  pro- 
grams by  activity  area.  "We 
are  now  waiting  for  direction 
from  Cabinet  as  to  the  next 
step  in  investigating  options  to 
eliminate  duplication,"  Dr. 
Mellon  says. 

Government  managers 
today  need  to  be  flexible  and 
responsive.  "It's  a changing 
world,  politically  and  socially. 
We  need  people  in  the  public 
service  who  can  respond  to 
changing  technology,  who 
are  willing  to  work  hard,  who 
are  innovative  and  who  will 
take  advantage  of  continuing 
education  and  training  oppor- 
tunities. 

Above  all,  our  senior  man- 
agers need  to  be  sensitive  to 
the  public  and  to  public  opin- 
ion... perceptive  as  to  the 
issues  of  the  day.  They  have 
to  understand  they  are  work- 
ing for  the  people  of  Alberta, 
so  they  need  good  communi- 
cations skills." 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Dr. 
Mellon  describes  himself  as 
"foursquare  behind  the  need 
for  management  training  pro- 
grams." He  cites  positive  feed- 
back from  managers  who 
have  participated  in  the 
Executive  Management 
Planning  and  Development 
program. 

We  need  to  give  people 
more  opportunity  to  train  on 
the  job.  Our  obligation  in  hiring 
new  managers  is  to  not  only 
ensure  they  are  properly 
trained  to  commence  their 
job,  but  to  ensure  they  have 
access  to  training  and  devel- 
opment programs." 

@n  the  topic  of  women  in 
management.  Dr.  Mellon  says 
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Connexus  - A Magazine  for  Alberta 

Government  Managers 
Mandate  established , it  seemed  an 
obvious  assignment  to  seek  a self-  portrait  of  the 
Connexus  audience  - a group  snapshot  of  the 
men  and  women  who  collectively  form  the  Alberta 
Public  Service  management  group. 


statistics  show  that  women  - 
especially  younger  women  -- 
are  forming  a larger  portion  of 
the  managerial  ranks. 

"I  predict  that  our  ranks 
probably  will  have  doubled 
by  the  end  of  the  decade.  I'm 
very  supportive  of  encourag- 
ing women  to  take  up  the 
managerial  challenge." 

Dr.  Mellon's  own  career 
path  started  with  a Bachelor 
of  Science  in  geology  earned 
at  the  University  of  Alberta  in 
1954.  An  Edmonton  native,  he 
went  on  to  do  graduate  work 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  completing  his  doc- 
torate in  1959. 

Returning  to  Edmonton,  Dr. 
Mellon  joined  the  Alberta 
Research  Council  in  1959  as  a 
staff  geologist  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  head  of  the 
geology  division  in  1965,  In 
1973,  he  was  hired  as  deputy 
minister  of  the  then  depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Minerals. 

This  was  a critical  time  for 
the  development  of  Alberta's 
oil  and  gas  industry,  charac- 
terized by  differences  with 
Ottawa  over  regulatory 
affairs.  Having  earned  his 
stripes  in  the  1970s,  Dr.  Mellon 
went  on  to  become  deputy 
of  the  Energy  Resource 
department  in  1975,  a position 
he  kept  until  his  appointment 
to  Executive  Council  in  1986. 


But,  how  do  we  paint  an 
accurate  picture  of  ourselves, 
of  the  more  than  3,500  individ- 
uals whose  jobs  are  located 
everywhere  from  McLennan 
to  Medicine  Hat? 

Broadly,  the  brush  would 
paint  the  image  of  a male,  44 
years  of  age.  With  12  years  of 
experience  in  the  Alberta 
government,  he  earns  roughly 
$47,000  to  $54,000. 


This  'typical'  manager  has 
extensive  expertise  and 
knowledge.  He's  probably 
been  in  his  present  position  for 
about  five  years.  He  is  well- 
established  in  his  profession. 

A look  at  managers  around 
him,  about  the  same  age  and 
with  the  same  amount  of 
experience,  tells  him  that 
competition  for  higher-level 
jobs  in  the  public  service  has 


never  been  tougher. 

He's  certainly  not  alone  in 
his  situation.  A glance  back  at 
the  Alberta  Public  Service 
over  the  past  decade  shows 
a steady  growth  in  the  num- 
ber of  managers,  peaking  in 
1984  at  3,889  managers  in 
permanent  full-time  positions. 

The  group  has  declined  in 
size  over  the  past  five  years, 
but  showed  a three-per-cent 
growth  rate  in  1989.  Last  year, 
an  average  of  3,324  perma- 
nent full-time  managers  posi- 
tions were  occupied,  398 
more  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  decade,  but  565  fewer 
than  in  the  peak  year  of  1 984. 

The  nature  of  management 
jobs  has  changed,  too.  Our 
'typical'  manager  has  proba- 
bly noticed  some  increased 
responsibilities  over  the  past 
few  years.  More  and  more 
managers  not  only  supervise 
staff  but  are  also  expected  to 
be  the  specialists  and  techni- 
cal experts  in  their  field. 

...continued  on  page  4 
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Profile:  Don  Philippon  is  a man  who 

thrives  on  the  management  of 
change.  And  as  assistant  deputy 
minister  for  Alberta  Health's  Hospital  Services 
Division  he's  been  involved  in  everything  from 
personnel  changes , through  a major  depart- 
ment structural  change , to  ongoing  change  in 
the  very  nature  of  Alberta's  health  system  dur- 
ing his  three  years  on  the  job. 


While  the  nature  of  man- 
agerial work  may  be  chang- 
ing, the  distribution  of  positions 
in  the  three  class  levels  of 
management  - - manager, 
senior  manager  and  execu- 
tive manager  --  has  seen  little 
modification.  In  1980,  59  per 
cent  of  the  group  were  man- 
agers, 34  per  cent  were  senior 
managers,  and  eight  per  cent 
were  executive  managers.  In 
1989,  the  percentage  of  exec- 
utive managers  remained  the 
same.  But  there  has  been  a 
four-per-cent  shift  from  the 
managers  group  to  the  senior 
manager  category. 

And  where  are  women  in 
this  self-portrait?  Picture  our- 
selves 10  years  ago.  Only  8.8 
per  cent  of  managers  were 
women.  Today,  that  figure 
has  increased  to  15.6  per 
cent.  There's  more  to  come. 
Initiatives  to  increase  the  rep- 
resentation of  women  in  the 
management  ranks  coupled 
with  general  rise  of  highly 
qualified  women  in  the 
Alberta  labour  market  will 
change  this  profile  substantial- 
ly by  the  end  of  the  nineties. 

Age  profile  statistics  show 
women  in  the  management 
group  are,  on  average  four 
years  younger  than  men 
(women  41  years;  men  45 
years). 

Overall,  a little  more  than 
one-quarter  of  the  manage- 
ment group  is  in  the  41  to  45 
age  bracket;  and  almost  half, 
48.6  per  cent,  are  between 
41  and  50  years  old. 


The  implications  of  that  lat- 
ter statistic  are  immense,  says 
Laverne  Nathan,  human 
resources  planner  with  the 
Personnel  Administration 
Office. 

Nearly  half  of  managers  in 
the  Alberta  Public  Service  can 
retire  in  10  years.  Take  a look 
around  you  at  your  next  exec- 
utive meeting.  Is  everyone 
about  the  same  age?  Are 
they  all  gearing  for  retirement 
at  age  55?  Who  will  be  left  at 
that  boardroom  table  in 
another  decade?" 

The  challenge,  says  Nathan, 
is  to  develop  employees  in  the 
management  group  to  be  the 
executives  in  tomorrow's  por- 
trait. Recruiting  from  the 
external  labour  market  will 
prove  to  be  very  difficult. 

Prospective  employees  will 
have  the  luxury  of  shopping 
for  employers  of  choice.  They 
will  be  comparing  benefit 
packages  and  flexible  work 
time.  They  will  look  at  personal 
input  into  jobs  and  decision- 
making ability. 

Departments  should  "take 
stock",  Nathan  says,  of  who  is 
in  house  and  who  is  going  to 
leave. 

From  1995  to  the  year  2000 
well  see  a rollover  of  40  per 
cent  of  the  management 
group.  The  bottom  line  is,  we 
will  lose  a lot  of  people  to 
retirement.  We  need  to  plan 
for  the  change." 


Don  joined  the  Alberta 
Public  Service  after  a 15-year 
career  in  the  Saskatchewan 
public  sector,  where  he  made 
the  transition  from  research  - 
oriented  activity  with  the 
Department  of  Continuing 
Education  to  policy  develop- 
ment and  administration  with 
the  health  department.  His 
interest  and  involvement  in 
the  health  field,  however,  has 
seen  a continuing  career 
thread,  with  his  initial  focus  in 
the  health  education  area, 
moving  later  to  a broader  pol- 
icy analysis  role. 

In  the  late  1970s,  while  still 
with  Saskatchewan's 
Continuing  Education  depart- 
ment, he  took  time  out  to 
obtain  a Ph.D.  in  administra- 
tion from  the  University  of 
Alberta  with  graduate  work  in 
educational  and  health  ser- 
vices administration. 

Don's  senior  management 
responsibilities  began  in  1982, 
as  director  of  Saskatchewan's 
health  department's  policy, 
research  and  management 
services  branch.  The  move 


placed  him  in  a leadership 
role  on  the  many  controversial 
issues  arising  out  of  the 
Canada  Health  Act. 

In  1985,  as  Saskatchewan's 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of 
Health,  he  was  responsible  for 
a wide  range  of  programs 
and  services,  from  hospitals, 
long-  term  care,  northern 
health  and  negotiations  with 
the  health  professional 
associations. 

It  was  1 987  when  Don 
moved  to  his  current  position 
with  the  Alberta  government. 
His  area  of  responsibility  now 
includes  acute  care  hospitals, 
institutional  long-term  care 
facilities,  ambulance  services 
and  facility/program  planning. 

Looking  back,  Don  says 
both  provinces  have  given 
him  valuable  career 
experience. 

"Saskatchewan  is  a smaller 
province  so  one  takes  on  a 
wider  range  of  activities  than 
in  a larger  province  like 
Alberta.  That's  why  it  was  such 
a good  learning  province,"  he 
says. 
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An  advantage  of  the  big- 
ger Alberta  system,  according 
to  Don,  is  the  greater  degree 
of  understanding  about  deci- 
sion-making processes  among 
senior  civil  servants,  which  in 
turn  makes  it  easier  to  deal 
with  major  change. 

Don  finds  his  job  with  the 
Alberta  government  an 
absorbing,  challenging  man- 
agement experience. 

I'm  interested  in  my  job 
because  it's  a great  period  of 
change  for  the  Canadian 
health  care  system... and  I'm 
very  interested  in  managing 
change." 

He's  enthusiastic  about  new 
approaches  to  long-term 
care  and  acute  care  hospital 
funding,and  about  the  oppor- 
tunity to  design  changes  to 
place  new  incentives  for  effi- 
cient and  effective  manage- 
ment into  the  health  system. 


Long-term  care  focuses 
more  now  on  the  goal  of 
keeping  people  independent 
in  their  own  homes  and  com- 
munities for  as  long  as  possi- 
ble,moving  away  from  the 
concept  of  nursing  homes 
and  hospitals  for  seniors. 
Funding  mechanisms  are 
based  more  on  the  level  of 
care  required  by  patients  and 
less  on  just  the  number  of 
patients. 

As  chair  of  the  ministerially- 
appointed  acute  care  fund- 
ing project,  a multi-year  pro- 
gram, Don  is  involved  in  a pro- 
ject he  sees  as  "fundamentally 
changing  the  delivery  system 
for  acute  care  services  in  the 
province." 

The  first  component  of  the 
acute  care  funding  change, 
linking  resources  more  closely 
to  the  severity  of  patient  ill- 
ness, was  implemented  only 


recently  in  October  1990.  The 
new  system  looks  at  the  level 
of  treatment  required  by 
patients  to  ensure  that 
resources  are  allocated 
among  hospitals  in  an  equi- 
table manner,  with  less 
emphasis  on  funding  based 
on  just  the  number  of  beds  in 
a hospital. 

The  acute  care  funding 
project  also  represents  what 
Don  describes  as  a "major  atti- 
tude change". 

"We  've  dealt  with  funding 
hospitals  in  one  way  for  many 
years  and  now  we're  chang- 
ing that.  I see  my  role  as  man- 
aging that  change.  That’s 
what  interests  me.  If  I had  to 
do  the  same  thing  all  the  time, 
I wouldn't  be  here." 

Part  of  the  challenge  in 
implementing  the  change 
comes  from  Alberta's  recent 
history,  he  says. 


' Alberta  has  been  a very 
rich  province  and  conse- 
quently expectations  are  very 
high  yet  now  resources  for 
health  care  are  finite  and  we 
can't  always  give  everything 
they  want.  The  total  budget 
for  long-term  care  is  $2.2  bil- 
lion out  of  a total  health  care 
budget  of  $3.5  billion,  so 
effective  management  in  the 
acute  care  areas  has  a major 
impact  on  Albert's  health 
spending." 

And  while  one  of  his  inter- 
ests lies  in  change  and  man- 
aging that  process,  he  also 
recognizes  that  he  isn't  doing 
it  alone. 

"When  you  take  on  a job 
like  this,  the  first  thing  you 
have  to  realize  is  that  you 
can't  do  it  by  yourself.  Largely, 
my  job  is  to  give  enough 
vision,  direction  and  support 
to  my  staff  to  allow  them 
develop  the  programs.  I'm 
very  fortunate  to  have  a team 
of  dedicated  and  competent 
staff." 

Don  and  his  wife  have  two 
teenage  sons,  13  and  15,  and 
he  tries  to  reserve  weekends 
for  family  time  as  much  as 
possible.  A hockey  father,  he's 
also  involved  in  church  and 
community  work  as  time  per- 
mits, admitting:  "it's  a juggling 
act".  You  have  to  discipline 
yourself  to  take  on  some  out- 
side activities." 

Away  from  the  office,  he 
enjoys  camping  and  making 
wooden  toys,  activities  which 
are  "very  good  diversions  from 
this  kind  of  work." 
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onagers.  Leaders  and  Reaching 
for  the  Stars 

A research  study  that  asked  senior 
and  executive  managers  in  the  Alberta  Public 
Service  to  rate  their  superiors'  effectiveness  as 
leaders  shows  general  satisfaction  with  the  level 
of  leadership,  above  average  results  in  all  per- 
formance areas , but  little  of  the  personal  impact 
that  marks  a leader  as  a "star". 


In  November  1989,  Alberta 
government  departments 
agreed  to  take  part  in  the 
study,  conducted  by  Mansour 
Javidan,  Ph.D.  Its  goals  were 
to  help  evaluate  and  refine 
Dr,  Javidan's  new  model  for 
describing  and  assessing  lead- 
ership qualities  and  to  give 
the  Government  of  Alberta 
some  insights  into  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  its  executive 
leadership, 

A confidential  survey  con- 
taining 134  questions  and 
using  a seven-  point  scale  was 
sent  to  1 ,495  senior  and  exec- 
utive managers.  Responses 
were  received  from  846  of 
them  - a very  high  response 
considering  the  sensitive 
nature  of  the  study. 


The  managers  who  took 
part  assessed  their  superiors  -- 
mainly  deputy  ministers,  assis- 
tant deputy  ministers  and 
other  executive  managers  -- 
on  their  effectiveness  in  the  six 
specific  leadership  roles  iden- 
tified by  Dr.  Javidan  and  on 
their  overall  effectiveness,  If 
all  the  results  were  averaged 
out  (although  some  superiors 
were  rated  considerably  high- 
er than  average  and  some 
much  lower)  they  would  be 
"around  a low  five"  on  the 
one-to-seven  scale,  says  Dr. 
Javidan. 

That's  definitely  in  the  posi- 
tive territory,  but  it's  okay 
rather  than  earth-shattering." 

Some  of  the  findings  under 
the  specific  roles  were: 
Visionary 

( Understands  realities;  has  a 
clear  sense  of  direction  for 
his/her  unit  and  brings  a 
sense  of  order  to  it.)  The  aver- 
age rating  was  quite  good 
(5. 1 ) but  superiors  were  rated 
higher  on  their  knowledge  of 
the  department  than  on  their 
sharing  of  goals  and  objec- 
tives with  their  subordinates. 

Symbolizer 
(Is  consistent,  trustworthy, 
realistic  and  enthusiastic  to 
subordinates  and  is  a good 
communicator.)  The  high  rat- 
ings here  (5.9)  were  for  work- 
ing hard,  having  a high  ener- 
gy level  and  knowing  his/her 
own  strengths  and  limitations. 
Down  to  4.5  and  4.6  were 
managing  by  example  and 
devoting  most  of  their  time  to 
accomplishing  the  unit's 
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goals.  Superiors  were  general- 
ly rated  as  sincere  and  trust- 
worthy, but  not  committed  to 

meeting  objectives  to  the 

extent  of  risking  their  own  sta- 
tus, power  or  promotion. 

Innovator 

(Searches  for  new  ideas  and 

encourages  independent 

and  innovative  thinking.) 

Superiors  were  seen  as  con- 
servative, status-  quo  oriented 

and  rather  averse  to  risk  in  this 

section,  receiving  only  a 4.8 

average.  They  tended  to 

expect  rules  to  be  followed, 

but  did  not  have  a negative 

disposition  towards  new  ideas 

generally,  wanting  rather  to 

have  all  the  analyses  done 

and  all  the  information  before 

decisions  were  made.  They 

inspired  respect  in  subordi- 
nates, but  did  not  positively 

encourage  their  new 

initiatives. 

Mobilizer 

(Pays  close  attention  to  man- 
agerial succession,  communi- 
cates clear  expectations, 

creates  a sense  of  ownership, 

builds  self-confidence 

through  development  and 

recognition  and  provides 

support.)  Ratings  were  reason- 
ably high  here  on  superiors 

encouraging  discussion  of 

issues,  encouraging  subordi- 
nates to  take  responsibility 

and  being  sincere  in  their 

praise.  It  was  thought  they 

could  do  a better  job  of  help- 
ing subordinates  understand 

how  they  contribute,  helping 

them  feel  appreciated  and 

confident,  spreading  enthusi- 
asm and  excitement,  publicly 

recognizing  good  perfor- 
mance and  being  mentors 

and  "cheerleaders"  to  their 

staff. 

Auditor 

(Has  high  performance  stan- 
dards, is  well-informed  about 

the  unit  and  encourages  self- 

control.)  Superiors  were 

thought  to  have  high  perfor- 
mance expectations,  to  be 

reasonably  well-informed 

about  subordinates'  activities 

and  to  be  generally  results- 

oriented.  They  were  not  per- 
ceived as  doing  as  good  a 

job  of  making  sure  everyone  is 

aware  of  what  is  going  on  in 

the  organization. 

Ambassador 

(Is  aware  of  and  sensitive  to 

organizational  and  external 

interdependencies.)  There 

were  very  high  ratings  in  this 

area  for  superiors'  abilities  to 

network  with  other  parts  of  the 

government  and  with  "the 

outside  world".  They  were  not 

seen  as  socializing  much  with 

their  subordinates  or  with  peo- 
ple from  other  departments. 

In  all  six  of  the  role  cate- 
gories superiors  received 

"highly  acceptable"  ratings 

overall,  despite  the  few  areas 

where  performance  was 

rated  at  a lower  level. 

0 he  last  section  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire asked  managers  to 

directly  assess  their  superiors' 

overall  leadership  effective- 
ness. Questions  focused  on 

the  superiors'  personal  impact 

and  on  their  perceived  suc- 
cess within  the  organization. 

This  time,  the  mean  score  of 

4.7  translated  into  the  fact 

that  subordinates  did  not  feel 

strongly  that  their  superiors 

were  effective  leaders.  They 

-...continued  on  page  8 

Mansour  Javidan, 
Ph.D 

Dr.  Javidan  is  Professor  of 

Business  Policy  at  the 

University  of  Calgary's  Faculty 

of  Management.  He  moved 

to  the  position  this  year  after 

eight  years  as  Professor  in  the 

Organizational  Analysis 

department  of  the  University 

of  Alberta's  Faculty  of 

Business. 

His  Ph.D.  is  in  strategic  man- 
agement from  the  University 

of  Minnesota.  His  research 

interest  is  in  top  management 

decision  making,  and  he 

teaches  a strategic  manage- 
ment course  each  year  at  the 

Banff  School  of  Advanced 

Management, 

Dr.  Javidan  developed  his 
Effective  Executive  Leadership 

Model  during  a sabbatical  in 

1988.  He  reviewed  the  litera- 
ture on  successful  top  man- 
agement performance,  then 

asked  125  public  and  private 

sector  middle  managers  in  the 

province  how  they  defined  i 

high  performance  in  senior 

management  and  what  they 

saw  as  their  ideal  senior  exec- 
utive. He  then  merged  the  lit- 
erature findings  with  the  inter- 
view results  to  come  up  with 

"as  comprehensive  a model 

of  top  management  perfor- 
mance as  possible"  --  the 

model  used  as  the  base  for 

this  survey, 

Fhe  model  hypothesizes 
that  leadership  can  be  por- 
trayed by  a person's  skills  in 

each  of  six  roles:  visionary, 

symbolizer,  innovator,  mobiliz- 
er, auditor  and  ambassador. 

Key  characteristics  and 

attributes  of  a leader  who 

does  well  in  these  roles  are 

seen  as  strong  as  self-image 

and  drive,  strong  belief  in 

people,  a strong  knowledge 

base,  a high  energy  level  and 

sensitivity  to  others. 

□ 
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Limp!  stations 


were  not  entirely  dissatisfied, 
but  room  for  improvement 
was  clearly  indicated.  On 
average,  respondents  did  not 
regard  their  superiors  as  role 
models  or  stars. 


So  what  does  this  all  mean? 
What  are  the  implications  for 
the  Alberta  Public  Service? 

The  first  thing  Dr.  Javidan 
hastens  to  point  out  is  that  this 
is  a subjective  survey,  "dealing 
with  perceptions  as  a reflec- 
tion of  reality".  Perceptions 
clearly  can  be  shaded  by 
many  factors,  such  as  time 
with  the  government  or  with 
the  superior.  He  also  highlights 
the  positive  notes  that  the 
general  perception  of  superi- 
ors' effectiveness  is  relatively 
high,  and  that  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  lack  of  technical 
competence,  enthusiasm, 
energy  or  empathy. 

He  does  find  interesting  the 
lower  ratings  for  overall  effec- 
tiveness than  in  most  specific 
roles,  and  comments  that  a 
strong  personal  impact  seems 
to  be  missing  from  the  working 
relationship. 

These  superiors  have  a 
proper,  highly  task-related 
relationship  with  their  subordi- 
nates, but  the  personal  touch 
is  missing,"  he  explains.  "What 
they  do  is  highly  effective  as 
far  as  getting  the  job  done  is 
concerned,  but  they  don't 
excite  people." 

As  for  the  implications  of  the 
overall  results.  Dr.  Javidan 
points  out  that  "if  on  a scale  of 


one  to  seven  what  we're  see- 
ing is  a five,  there  is  room  for 
improvement.  Realistically  you 
can't  have  a seven,  but  ideal- 
ly an  organization  would  give 
high  ratings  to  superiors." 

He  adds:  "An  outsider  like 
me  doesn't  know  if  it  is  feasible 
for  this  organization  to  go 
higher  than  a five  score." 

However,  his  personal  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Alberta 
government  is  to  "have  a look 
at  the  data  and  decide 
whether  or  not  they  are  satis- 
fied with  the  results.  And  if  not, 
whether  it  is  feasible  to  set  up 
a plan  of  action  to  improve 
them." 

Dr.  Javidan's  model  has  also 
been  tested  on  senior  man- 
agement in  the  Government 
of  Yukon  and  in  AGT.  It  will  be 
tested  on  a number  of  com- 
panies in  the  private  sector. 
However,  because  each  set 
of  information  is  confidential 
to  the  organization  involved, 
he  is  unable  to  make  public 
comparisons  of  findings. 

The  surveys  to  date  indicate 
that  the  model  has  validity  - 
above  average  superiors  in 
the  overall  category  rated 
higher  across  all  the  specific 
roles  than  did  the  below  aver- 
age - and  Dr.  Javidan  is  work- 
ing on  the  relative  importance 
of  the  six  roles. 
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established  in  1987,  works  in 

Executive 

collaboration  with  the 

Development 

University  of  Alberta,  Faculty 

A list  of  some  recent  Alberta 

of  Business.  The  program. 

government  executive  devel- 

along with  conferences  and 

opment  initiatives: 

symposia,  deals  with  contem- 

A  deputy  minister  review 

porary  management  issues. 

of  Dr.  Javidan's  survey  will  see 

An  advisory  committee  of 

further  discussions  on  its 

senior  managers  provides 

implications. 

advice  on  issues  and  skills- 

• The  Deputy  Minister 

based  training  programs. 

Executive  Management 

Later  this  year,  the  first  of  a 

Planning  and  Development 

series  of  breakfast  sessions 

Committee,  formed  in  1987, 

and  seminars  for  senior  man- 

guides initiatives  to  increase 

agers  will  be  announced. 

interdepartmental  mobility. 

A mentoring  program  for 

One  of  its  recommendations 

senior  management  women 

produced  a program  called 

was  recently  launched  to 

Alberta  Interchange,  provid- 

enhanced women's  career 

ing  managers  with  opportuni- 

development in  the  Alberta 

ties  for  work  experience  in 

Public  Service. 

other  public  and  private  sec- 

tor organizations. 

— 

A Senior  Executive 

Development  Program, 

MPM  And  MBA  Degree  Programs  At  The 

University  Of  Alberta 

One  of  the  nation's  leading  business  schools,  the  Faculty  of 

Business  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  offers  two  graduate  degree 

programs  providing  managerial  and  decision-making  skills  for 

careers  in  public  and  private  sector  management. 

Both  programs  are  open  to  individuals  with  degrees  in  any  dis- 

cipline and  available  through  full-time  and  part-time  studies. 

For  more  information  on  the  Master's  of  Public  Management  or 

Master's  of  Business  Administration  degrees,  contact: 

Associate  Dean,  MBA/MPM  Programs 

Faculty  of  Business 

University  of  Alberta 

T6G  2R6 

Telephone:  (403)  492-3946 
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Profile:  Fronde  Harle 

When  Francie  Harle  graduated  from  university  in  1 968 , 
a career  was  not  something  she  and  her  female  classmates 


were  thinking  too  much  about. 

"When  I graduated , women  were  just  beginning  to  explore  the 
concept  of  careers,  but  it  really  wasn't  the  norm , " she  said.  "There  was 
no  automatic  assumption  that  I would  have  a career.  I enjoyed  my  studies 
and  I wanted  to  use  my  degree  to  do  some  interesting  things. " 


Regional  Development 
Agreement  and  various  sub- 
sidiary agreements.  While  at 
FIGA,  she  was  promoted  to 
director  level,  and  also  under- 
took responsibility  for  overall 
liaison  with  the  Northwest 
Territories  and  the  Yukon 
governments. 

...continued  on  page  10 


She  has  done  just  that. 
Currently,  Francie  is  Northern 
Region  Director  for  Economic 
Development's  Business 
Counselling  and 
Development  Branch.  And 
since  July,  she's  been  the 
branch's  acting  executive 
director. 

Ottawa  born  and  educat- 
ed, Francie's  first  position  was 
as  an  economist  in  that  city 
with  what  was  then  called 
Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation.  She  later 
switched  to  economic  analy- 
sis with  the  Department  of 
Finance,  opting  to  put  her 
paid  career  on  hold  for  18 
months  while  her  husband 
took  advantage  of  a business 
exchange  opportunity  in  San 
Francisco.  On  the  couple's 
return  to  Ottawa,  she  was 
able  to  regain  her  former  job. 

Later,  when  her  husband 
was  asked  to  take  an  assign- 
ment at  the  United  Nations 
in  New  York,  she  joined  an 
external  audit  team,  travelling 
to  Geneva  and  Vienna 


analyzing  budgeting  control 
systems  for  UN  organizations. 

When  the  couple  moved 
west  in  1978,  Francie  joined 
Federal  and 

Intergovernmental  Affairs 
(FIGA)  as  a senior  intergovern- 
mental officers  in  the 
Resources  and  Economic 


Development  coordinator. 

The  years  following  were 
heady  ones.  She  worked  in 
such  diverse  areas  as  agricul- 
ture, forestry,  environment,  sci- 
ence and  technology.  She 
participated  in  negotiations 
for  the  Canada/Alberta 
umbrella  Economic  and 
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They  were  also  the  years  whole  department  and  that 

when  her  daughters,  now  1 1 made  it  very  easy,  she  recalls, 

and  eight,  were  born.  And  the  "F^e  opportunity  to  combine 

juggling  act  of  career  and  her  economic  and  regional 

family  began.  Early  on  Francie  development  experience  with 

and  her  husband  realized  that  practice  came  about  original- 

the  standard  model  of  family  W through  a 1987  secondment 

wouldn't  work  for  their  two-  Economic  Development 

career,  non  9-5  household.  So  and  Trade.  She  jumped  at  the 

a nanny  was  part  of  the  family  chance  and  hasn't  looked 

from  the  beginning.  back. 

Francie  considers  herself  Francie  has  worked  with 

fortunate  to  have  been  at  several  initiatives  from  the  out- 

FIGA  during  that  time,  as  seT  She's  brought  in  a new 

many  of  her  peers,  particularly  program  - Business  Initiatives 

senior  women,  also  had  for  Alberta  Communities.  Most 

young  families.  recently  she  has  worked 

"When  1 graduated,  women  closely  on  the  Local 

were  just  beginning  to  explore  Development  Initiative  and, 

the  concept  of  careers,  but  it  with  the  Metis  Association  of 

really  wasn't  the  norm,'1  she  Alberta  through  the 

said.  "There  was  no  automatic  Alberta/Metis  Framework 

assumption  that  1 would  have  Agreement  Process, 

a career.  1 enjoyed  my  studies  Francie's  staff  of  14  are  in 

and  1 wanted  to  use  my  several  different  centres  and 

degree  to  do  some  interesting  she  admits  that  managing 

things."  people  in  other  locations  is 

it  was  a supportive  environ-  not  without  its  challenges, 

ment  which  permeated  the  Although  regular  visits  are 

part  of  her  job,  she  is  con- 
cerned about  communica- 
tions. Francie  says  isolation  is  a 

real  issue  for  regional  staff  and 

regular,  effective  communica- 
tion is  imperative  to  ensure 

staff  feel  a part  of  the  team.t 
"1  have  to  be  out  there.  1 
can't  do  the  job  here  unless  1 

have  a pretty  good  idea  of 

what  is  going  on  in  our  com- 
munities and  what  issues  our 

field  staff  have  to  face.  Of 

course  the  higher  up  you  go, 

the  less  time  you  have  to 

spend  doing  these  things." 

She's  also  reluctant  to  relin- 
quish her  visits  because  they 

show  her  how  projects  are 

progressing. 

1 always  return  from  a 
regional  visit  with  a sense  of 

accomplishment.  To  witness 

some  of  the  successes  is  really 

tremendous.  Your  sense  of 

making  a difference  goes  up, 

not  because  you've  done 

anything,  but  you've  seen  oth- 
ers do  it.  You  see  progress  and 

that  gives  you  the  confidence 

that  you're  on  the  right  track." 

The  travelling  and  responsi- 
bility affect  her  family/parent- 
ing time,  and  she  says  the 

family  has  learned  coping 

skills  such  as  maintaining 

strong  ties  with  the  neighbors 

and,  she  adds,  "1  know  my  lim- 
its". 

While  job  and  family  have 

meant  less  time  for  outside 

activities,  Francie  takes  part 

when  she  can.  Both  daugh- 
ters are  involved  in  Brownies 

and  Guides  and  she  is  in  her 

sixth  year  as  a Brownie  leader. 

Just  because  you  work, 
you  can't  assume  that  others 

will  do  these  things  for  your 

children." 

Volunteer  activity  has 
always  been  part  of  her  life 

and  she's  a great  advocate 

for  it. 

Your  job  can't  consume 
you.  There  are  other  things  in 

life  and  you  have  to  keep  it  all 

in  perspective. 

m^men sion  Reform 

In  June  1 990  the  federal  Parliament 

^^^**®*  passed  income  tax  legislation 
governing  retirement  savings  vehicles. 

m 

decent  amendments  to  the 

Income  Tax  Act  and 

Regulations  are  intended  to 

provide  greater  equity  in  the 

tax  treatment  of  various  kinds 

of  retirement  savings  vehicles, 

such  as  Registered  Retirement 

Savings  Plans  (RRSPs), 

Registered  Pension  Plans 

(RPPs)  and  Deferred  Profit 

Sharing  Plans. 

The  rules  standardize  the 

value  of  tax  assistance  for 

defined  benefit  pension  plans. 

such  as  our  management 

plan,  by  prescribing  maximum 

levels  for  various  benefits  of 

the  plans.  These  restrictions 

apply  only  to  service  after 

December  31,  1991.  There  will 

be  no  retroactive  application 

of  the  rules.  Existing  plans 

have  until  January  1,  1992  to 

comply,  or  they  may  be  de- 
registered and  lose  their  tax- 

deferred  status. 

The  Alberta  government  is 
developing  a plan  to  deal 
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with  the  impact  of  the  new 
rules  on  its  pension  plans,  and 
will  announce  details  later. 

But  generally,  if  a pension 
plan  were  amended  to  com- 
ply with  the  new  rules,  it  would 
have  to  calculate  "old  and 
new"  pension  entitlements 
separately.  That  is,  pre-1992 
pension  entitlements  would 
be  calculated  in  accordance 
with  the  benefits  in  place  at 
that  time,  and  post- 1992  enti- 
tlements would  be  calculated 
under  the  new  rules. 

Remember,  the  rules  do  not 
limit  the  value  of  the  total 
compensation  package  an 
employer  offers  to  its  employ- 
ees; rather,  they  limit  the 
amount  of  tax  assistance 
available  for  the  retirement 
savings  portion  of  the  pack- 
age. 

The  key  benefit  limits  for 
RPPs,  and  the  related  benefit 
under  the  management  plan, 
are: 

Maximum  pension  of  two 
per  cent  of  pensionable  salary 
per  year  of  service;  The  man- 
agement plan  is  unaffected, 
as-  this  is  the  rate  of  benefit 
accrual  in  the  plan. 

Maximum  pension  payable 
under  a Registered  Pension 
Plan  is  $1 ,722  per  year  of  ser- 
vice; in  other  words,  pension  is 
payable  on  the  basis  of  a 
maximum  of  $86,1 1 1 of  salary 
in  a two-per-  cent  plan  (limit 
applies  until  1994,  indexed 
thereafter);  There  is  no  maxi- 
mum currently  in  the  manage- 
ment plan. 

Unreduced  pension 
payable  at  age  60,  or  with  30 


years  of  service,  or  when  age 
plus  service  equals  80, 
whichever  occurs  first;  A man- 
agement plan  participant 
who  is  at  least  55  years  old 
and  has  at  least  five  years'  ser- 
vice is  currently  eligible  for  an 
unreduced  pension.  Under 
the  new  rules,  a 55-year-old 
would  need  to  have  25  years' 
service  to  qualify  for  an  unre- 
duced pension.  Any  reduc- 
tions required  by  the  new  tax 
law  would  apply  only  to  pen- 
sion earned  for  service  after 
1991. 

For  single  participants,  a 
pension  payable  for  life  or  15 
years,  whichever  is  more  (that 
is,  a 15-year  guarantee);  for 
married  participants,  a joint- 
life  pension,  reduced  by  one- 
third  at  first  death,  with  a five- 
year  guarantee.  The  normal 
form  of  pension  in  the  man- 
agement plan  is  a pension 
payable  for  the  life  of  the  par- 
ticipant. If  the  retired  plan 
member  is  married,  however, 
the  spouse  receives  a survivor 
benefit  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
member's  pension. 

Effect  On  RRSP 
Contribution  gloom 

Under  the  previous  rules, 
members  of  pension  plans 
could  contribute  annually  the 
lesser  of  20  per  cent  of 
income  or  $3,500,  less  any 
pension  plan  contributions. 

Under  the  new  rules,  an 
individual's  RRSP  contributions, 
combined  with  the  value  of 
his  pension  benefit,  cannot 
exceed  18  per  cent  of  earn- 


ings. Instead  of  reporting  the 
employee's  total  pension  con- 
tributions for  the  year,  employ- 
ers will  have  to  provide  yearly 
statements  to  Revenue 
Canada  on  behalf  of  their 
pension  plan  members  to 
report  the  value  of  pension 
benefits  earned. 

Contributions  to  RPPs  for  cur- 
rent service  will  continue  to  be 
fully  deductible  from  taxable 
income. 

The  value  of  the  benefits 
earned,  called  the  Pension 
Adjustment  (PA)  will  be  calcu- 
lated as  nine  times  the 
amount  of  benefit  accrual, 
i,e.  9x2  per  cent  = 1 8 per 
cent  in  the  management 
plan,  times  pensionable 
salary,  less  $1 ,000.  This  $1 ,000 
deduction  means  that 
management  plan  members 
who  have  been  in  the  plan  for 
the  full  taxation  year  will  have 
RRSP  room  of  $1 ,000  regard- 
less of  how  much  they  con- 
tribute to  the  plan.  Under  the 
new  rules,  RRSP  room  can  be 
carried  forward  for  up  to 
seven  years. 

Managers  earning  under 
$50,000  will  have  less  RRSP 
room  under  the  new  rules 
than  t^hey  had  under  the  old; 
those  earning  over  $50,000  will 
have  more. 


The  Public  Service 
Management 
Pension  Plan  was  estab- 
lished in  1972.  The  plan,  gen- 
erous compared  with  other 
public  and  private  sector 
plans,  is  a significant  compo- 
nent of  managers'  total  com- 
pensation package.  On  retire- 
ment, after  age  55  and  with 
at  least  five  years'  service,  the 
manager  receives  a pension 
of  the  following  amount  per 
year: 


2 per  cent  x 

(average  of  the  five  consecutive  years 
of  highest  pensionable  salary) 
x (years  of  pensionable  service) 


H surviving  spouse  of  a 
deceased  pensioner  receives 
a lifetime  pension  equal  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  members' 
retirement  pension.  The  plan 
also  provides  coverage  in 
case  of  disability  or  death 
before  retirement.  Although 
there  is  no  guarantee  of  infla- 
tion protection,  the  pensions 
have  been  adjusted  on  ah  ad 
hoc  basis  to  cushion  pension- 
ers against  the  effects  of 
inflation. 


CONNEXUS 


Lfh  e impact  of  family  con- 
cerns in  the  workplace  is  a 
critical  issue  for  the  1990s. 

Research  on  the  topic  is 
being  pursued  by  both  the 
Alberta  Public  Service  and  the 
Alberta  Union  of  Provincial 
Employees,  who  will  conduct 
a joint  survey  of  all  govern- 
ment employees  regarding 
balancing  work  and  family. 

The  survey,  which  will  take 
approximately  20  minutes  to 


complete,  is  expected  in  early 
November. 

Questions  or  concerns  can 
be  directed  to  Barbara 
Ireland  or  Deborah  Hurst 
Usher,  Personnel 
Administration  Office, 
422-4282. 


Question  Period 


What  topics  would  you  like  to  see  covered  in  future  editions  of  Connexus? 


Nomination 

deadline  for  the  Western 
Career  Assignment  Program 
(Western  CAP)  has  been  set 
for  February  1 , 1991 . 

Western  CAP,  coordinated 
by  the  Alberta  and  federal 
governments,  is  a develop- 
mental program  to  identify 
and  prepare  high  potential 
middle  managers  for  future 
senior  and  executive  level 
responsibilities. 

Further  information  and 
nomination  forms  are  avail- 
able through  your  departmen- 
tal personnel  office. 


What  are  your  impressions  of  the  first  edition? 


Who  should  be  the  subject  of  our  next  interview? 


What  questions  should  we  ask? 


Any  other  comments? 


Return  to:  Connexus  Editor  Management  Programs  Division  Personnel  Administration 
Office  3rd  Floor  Kensington  Place  1001 1 109  Street  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

To  change  your  address  mailing  label  call  Management  Programs  Division  at 
427-8283  or  correct  and  return  to  the  above  address. 


^Manager's 

Notebook 

An  estimated  450  managers 
from  the  Alberta  Public 
Service  and  the  University  of 
Alberta  are  expected  to 
attend  The  Insightful 
Manager.. .When  Vision  Meets 
Reality  symposium  November 
19-21  at  the  Edmonton 
Convention  Centre. 

Three  themes:  Environment, 
Strategies,  and  Seeing 
Strategies  through;  will  char- 
acterize the  sessions. 

Speakers  will  include  John 
Elkins,  president  of  the  Naisbitt 
Group;  Mark  Daniel,  vice-pres- 
ident with  the  Conference 
Board  of  Canada;  Ian 
McKinnon,  president  of 
Decima  Research  and  John 
Langford,  Faculty  of  Business, 
University  of  Victoria. 


The  Insightful  Manager 
Symposium 


When  Vision 


Meets  Reality 


Speakers  were  chosen 
because  of  the  knowledge 
and  experience  in  their  fields, 
but  also  because  they  will  pro- 
vide a good  mix  of  theorists 
and  practitioners. 

The  symposium  for  man- 
agers is  quite  unique.  It  offers 
a broad-  range  forum  for 
Alberta  Public  Service  man- 
agers, whose  disciplines,  inter- 
ests and  concerns  can  vary. 

Expect  coverage  of  the 
1990  Symposium  for  Managers 
in  the  next  edition  of 
Connexus. 


